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ABSTRACT 

Results of a national survey of regional ^ state, and 
local agencies administering English language training programs for 
ref-.rees, the^first phase of a larger stud^^ of the training programs ^ 
are reported. The executive suMoary outlines the responses from 8 
regional, 36 state, and 232 local agencies on four topics: CD the 
nature and extent of English language training for refugees, 
including the characteristics of local service providers and their 
programs; (2) the resources and costs involved in that training, 
including the sources of funds and the ways they are allocated; (3) 
the characteristics of the refugees receiving training; and (4) 
iactors relating to program quality and success. Recommendations 
based on the findings are made to four groups: local service 
providers, state level refugee program administrators, national 
policymakers, and organizations engaged in resarch and evaluation. 
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In October 1SSX» the U.S. Office of Refugee Kesettleasnt awarded a 
contsact to the Korthwest Regional Sducatianal Laboratory for the stuS^ of 
the provision of English language training for refugees, study 
entails three phases s (1) a mail survey of English language training 
programs, {2} an o^site review of a saa^le of prograas and (3) the 
aeasureawnt of adult refugees' acquisition of Snglish as it relates to thift 
six of lai^uage training and eaiployaent. 

%i8 report presents the results of the first phase of the study, a . 
ccEiprehensive »all survey comserning the provision of Ez^lish language 
training for refugees, ^ree (questionnaires were used, each targeted on a 
different level of the service delivery system: one fos the ten regional 
offices of the U.S. Office of Kefugee I^settleoent, one for the 52 state 
coordinators »ho adsinister the refugee resettleiaent prograa and one for 
the 327 local service providers who directly deliver refugee ^glish 
language training usir^ ORR funds, ^e survey was conducted in the spring 
of 1982 and focuses on the extent « nature » quality and cost o£ English 
language training during federal fiscal years 1S81 and 1982. 

Eight regional r 36 state and 232 local surveys were returned, 
representing a 71% response rate. Response rates were equally 
representative for states having large and small refugee populations. 

Survey findings are grouped under four major topics: 

1) the Nature and iSetent of English Language Traininc^ for Refugees > 
whi^ describes the characteristics of the local service providers 
and their programs. 

2) The Resources and Costs In^^alved in English Z«angu^e Training foz 
Refugees * which eseplores the sources of funds and auumer in which 
they are allocated for refugee English language training. 

3j The caiaraeteri sties of Refugees Receiving l^lish Language Training t 
which describes the nu^er and background of refugees enrolled in 
English language training programs. 

4) The Factors Relating to Program Quality and Success , which explores 
factors seeming to io^ct program performacvse and outcomes. 

igature and Eietent of English LaiTguage Training for Refugees 

M>out one-half of the ORR-funded Biglish lai^uage training programs 
for refugees are based in secondary school adult education programs and 
cc»Haunity colleges, ^e remaining programs are housed within a wide range 
o£ public and private non-profit organizations. Two-thirds of the 
reporting agencies are primarily educational institutions,' whereas the 
other one-^third are multi-^service eoseuinity organizations. M^out 
three-fifths of all local service providers are from the public sector. 



Host o£ the organizations are prioariXy engage^ i& huaan sesource 
development. Two*thi£ds of these organizations provided English language 
training prior to OHR funding. Nearly all feel that they are continuing 
to serve their primary cli'^ntele succescfuXly mith the advent of ORE 
funding and that the ORR fundii^ enhaiKses the quality of their overall 
prograa. Most prograies provide a range of support secvices for adult 
refugees in addition to Snglish lai^uage training. Although they reaain 
important Si^rviceSf provision of transportation and translation/ 
*:^retation has declined soeewhat from FFS 81 to FPy ^2. Currently, 
of the local service providers have refugees as thai? eaeglusive 
;li.tnteler which accounts for the wide range of resettleaent/support 
lerviees being provided by these ^ograms. Hhts pesctntage cf clientele 
who are refugees did not change from year to year. 

Besp^idents to the state coordinators survey and respondents to the 
local service providers survey agree that "survival" English and 
eaployawsnt-related training are the primary goals for l^lish language 
training^. . $tate coordinators re^oi^ing to the survey^ hoveverr tend to 
^phasize eliplbyi^nt-related goals, whereas local providers tend to 
eaphasise literacy sthS cultural orientation. 

More than two-thirds of the prograiss do not tailor their English \ 
languagis training to a specific segaient of the adult refugee population. 
Mhere differentiation does occur » student levels of literacy and Snglish 
proficiency, previous academic training &nd esploysient st&tus are 
considered to be the most important factors. 

Priorities for adaission to refugee training are in effect in a 
sajority of the states, especially in the 15 states with the greatest 
populations of refugees. Recency of arrival and eligibility for public 
assistance are the aost conaon adsission criteria, iciearly all states have 
policies which prescribe time limits on refugees' participation in Snglish 
language training — an average of 13.5 isonths. 

English language trainiii^ programs are most oftsn staf fed by 
part-time personnel. Part-time teachers make up the largest segment 
{4Gt) of all paid positions in the programs, volunteers are also used by 
about one*4ialf of the programs. Student-teacher ratios a^rage 15 to 1. 
Bilingual personnel are used by more than three-fourths of the programs* 
usually as aides atnd counselors; despite the availability of personnel, 
bilingual instruction is a Xo^ priority for most o^ thst programs. 

About one-half of the programs have educational and experiential 
requirements for their instructors. Engli&h language teachers are 
generally expected to hold a baccalaureate degree, a teaching certificate 
and one year of relevant 6xperiem:e. Differences esist between 
requirements for full-time and part-time teachers; ironioally» siniaum 
requirements for part-time staff generally exceed those for their 
full-tiae counterparts since part-time teachers are more coasenly used for 
refugee English language training. 
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Programs provide English laiiguage training at one to three locationst 
enrolling an average o£ 177 refugees during F¥ IS32f soMtwhat less than 
the previous year. Programs t^ically of£er parallel sections of several 
levels o£ instruction* 

h typical class meets three hours par day, four days per week over a 
15-*week term^ coeprising 160 hours of instruction per course.^ Most 
courses enroll adult refugees esrclusively. iPrograas an average 
refugee attendance of S7 adults in March 1982. Normative inforsation 
concerning these program characteristics are provided in the appendices. 

k factor analysis of the characteristics o£ refugee J^glish language 
training programs identified four major di]^nsions vhid^ differentiate 
prograifts—program sire, aphasia on job services, degree of service 
coordination ar^ linkage, and eiqphasis on vcicational English as a secoi^ 
language. ' 

The Resources and Costs Associated vith Sncilish I^anguage Training for 
Refugees 

More than«93 percent of the funds administered by states for refugee 
English language training c<^e^ from the Office of Refugee Resettlement. 
Adult Basic Education monies are the most comaon siippXe^nt to refugee 
English language training, i^ith about half of the local service providers 
using such funds. Funding per program decline from an average of $S6,110 
in Py 81 to $45^621 in PY 82. 

Funds are distributed by states primarily^y grants and contracts let 
through a Request For Proposal process, in addition, interagency 
agreements are frequently used by states to allocate the funds. iU30ut 
one-third of the states have policies earmarking a proportion o£ ORE 
social service fands for English lar^uage training. 

About three-fourths of the funds for English lai^uage training at the 
local level are spent directly on instruction by the recipient local 
service providers. "She remainder is evenly divided l^tv, , i costs for 
support services and administration. The median cost pc student 
instructional hour increased 16 percent from $2.00 in FY 81 to $2.31 in FY 
62. 

The Characteristics of Refugees Receiving English Language. Training 

During FY SI, local service providers enrolled an average of ISO 
adult refugees in English language training programs, airollront declined 
to an average of 177 in FY 82. Host refugee students are enrolled in 
relatively large programs i^hich serve more than 150 students per year. 
Three-^fourtha of the refugee students are enrolled izi the IS states having 
the largest populations of refugees. 

About 58 percent of the refugee students are .lu In FY B2, 70 
percent of the refugee students were under the age 40, compared to 87 
percent of adult refugees nationally in this age category; the programs 
tend to serve <>n older segi^nt of the population. In FV 82, more than 



one>-thieS (36.4i) o£ the refuge* students were VietnasMse, followed by Lao 
a8.8«), Khaeir C15.6t) # Chinese-Vietaaiaese CX3.2«^ moaq ilQ.5%}, 
Bsitian and Cuban entrants represent less than>one percent of the total 
refugee student pqpulation» whereas Soviet refugees represent less than 
one-half of one percent. Over ^e tvo years^ the prc^rtions of students 
served who are VietnaaesCf Shaer* and Oiinsse grevf while the proportions^ 
of Lao# as»n9 and Hien students declined. A substantial proportion 
CIS. 2%) of refugee adults enrolled in English language training have had 
no i^evious foraal education^ with an additional 49.1% 1^0 have had only a 
listited forsal education. Only about one-third <35.7i) have had sore than 
six years of foraal schooling. The percentage of students with little or 
no f revic^s education declined £rba 81 to FY B2. The percentage of 
refugee students having liaited prior education is greater in the 15 
stAt«»8 having the largest refugee p^ulations. 

In ?y 82, local service providers ^reported that 61.2 percent of the 
refugee s^dents were literate in aoae languaget up by aore than five 
percent froa the previous year. Essentially one in five refugee adult 
students has had no experience with either the foraal schooling process or 
literacy. 

More than half (57.6%) of the refugee students enrolled in ^glish 
lai^uage training arrived in the united States within the previous twelve 
aonths. Seventy percent of refugee students in FY 82 are unes^loyc^t 
eoBpared to 78.7 percent in FY 81. 

CXne-half of the states responding to the survey use refugee 
population density as a criterion for allocating funds, targeting English 
Ifuiguage training funds to highly ii^cted areas. 

Three-fourths of the local service providers do not have waiting 
lists for refugees to enroll in English language trainii^. Where waiting 
lists exist, an average of 204 students wait an average of five and 
one^half weeks to enter the prograas. Overall, the sise of waiting lists 
is 11% of the total enrollaent. !fiie use of adaissii^s piriorities appears 
to have little influence on waiting lists. 

Tiffee-fourths of the Ic^ai service providers respoiuiii^ to the survey 
have open-entry policies whereby students can enroll in ^tglish language 
trainii^ classes at any tiae during the tera. 

Refugee characteristics also influence participation in English 
language training. Certain deaographic, econc»iic and affective factors 
inhibit students' participation in the prograa and the learning process. 

Factors Itelatinq to grograa Quality and Success 

The survey exaaine I the kinds of inforaation r<»2tinely collected 
concerning prograa perforaance, the extent to which the English language 
training prograas appear to operate effectively, characteristics 
associated with prograa perforaance and current efforts at prograa 
iaproveaent. 
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Btand&tdm and guiiSslines £or program operation are in effect for nost 
English language training prograAS. State coordinatoirs indicated that 
standards genersXl^ exist for pcograB evaluation* staff training and 
qualifications and prograiii design. At the local level, aost service 
providers have guidelines for instructional materials and nethods; progcas 
design^ student assessstnt, staff training and quali£ix^tions« and progran 
evaluation. Most state coordinators and local service j^ovidtrs 
identified program perfonaance stai^iards in practice or feel that they 
could be usefully and feasibly iaple»ented, particularly in ^9 area of 
costb per student instructional hour. 

Nearly all (9412 of tbe state coordinators responding routinely 
collect informatics from local service providers. I&is iRfo£aation# 
however, deals primarily vith fus^s, student characteristics and progras 
descriptive information. £«S8 than half collect information about prograa 
evaluation findings which could provide evidence of program eSfeetiveness. 

Sssentially all states i^snitor their local English language training 
programs for compliance, fiscal and technical assistance purposes. Only 
about one-third of the state respondents condi»t impact evaluations of 
their programs. State coordinators msted that information is not usually 
gathered which measurias the ii^et of programs on refugees* language 
proficiency, employa^nt and self-sufficiency. M the local level,, the 
student records maintained hy Bnglish langu«ge training programs do not 
S^ovide a useful picture of some characteristics which affect instruction — 
e.g., prior schooling and literacy, iiost programs nw^ assessment 
procedures for student placement and progress, but only about half of the 
programs use formal, standardised tests. ![ftus, evidence which could be 
used to document program oufusoaes and effectiveness is relatively limited 
at both the state and local levels. 

Some indicators of program performance were collected in the survey 
of local service providers. English language training prograas report an 
average program completion rate of sa.1% for their refugee st\^ents. 
Among the various types of institutions, vocational-technical schools have 
the highest completion rate {65%) , whereas high school adult education 
programs have the lowest (41%}. Het^ndents indicated that refugee 
students require an average of 661 hours or ab^t eleven months to 
coRplete English language training prc^raos. These estimates of time 
taken to complete the programs do not differ across types of institutions. 

The shorter the total program duration, the higher its 'r impletion 
rate. Ifiis say, however, have no bearing on the actual level of ^iir^uage 
proficiency achieved. The greater the instructional fntenaity in hours 
per week, the hi^er the overall student eosipletion rate. Open-entry 
programs and programs which do not stress literacy as a goal tend to 
experience higher dropout rates. During a given term, 64% of the refugees 
successfully co^lete the class in which they are enrolled. Thirty 
percent of the refugee sti^Sents depart the program duri:^ or after each 
term, but tend to leave for positive reasons~«^loymentf program 
completion, or enrollment in vocational training or an acadeaic program. 



Sinc9 the b&cfegeounds of sefugttes var^ dlramatieallif » as do the 
instjruetionaX foais of ^glish language training pro^raas* local strvice 
provider 8 were asked to estiieat® th« nuab«r o£ instsuetional hours 
ffuquired each of fssur protot^ical srefugea students to develop 
' "survival" f '^nversstional" and "independent job search" ^glish 
proficiency. £stisat«s £or the four refugee students varied tresenSousl^ 
but consistent l^ff deiionstrating the effect of student ehsraeteristics on 
instructional efficiency. Average differences asong these students were 
as great as 620 hoursi reflecting a difference In instructional cost of 
store than $1400 per student. Apparently reliable differences ml»t amnq 
different types of institutions required to train a given type of student 
to a given level of proficiency. Coaaunity colleges^ for esaaple* sees to 
take longer. . 

A series of analyses was conducted to identify factors associated 
with soiw of these indicators of pragraai success. ^ set of factors can be 
isolated—the percentage of f ull-tiae teachers and the nuaber of 
instructional hours per week— «hich have a positive relationship with 
student coa^letion rates. In a^ition# the rate of student tineaployatent 
seems to be related positively to prograa eoi^letion rate^ reflectii^ 
motivational factors and perhaps increased tine to participate in language 
training. Other factors related to progrsB outcosiss include the 
instructional ei^asis given to ea^lo^nt* job services ^nd literacy 
training. Of equal iaportance are those factors which are not related in 
any sy&iteaatic way to outce:de indicators--psogram sise* mix of refugee ai^ 
non-'Cefugee clientele » and service six. 

A wide range of pr«9graa iaprovesent efforts are under wayt involving 
technical assistance* staff devel^piient and prograa coordination 
activities, ^ese efforts represent ^sitive steps being taken to enhance 
refugee English language training. 

About two-thirds o£ Icxsal service providers requested technical 
assistance in F¥ B2, primarily in the areas of instructional materials* 
staff develo^nt, curriculum design and student assessment. Sig^ty^ight 
percent of their requests were fulfilled, primarily by the Genter for 
Applied LinguisticSf other local service providers and state agencies. 

sta£f development efforts are also Q&mmur but the use of ORR funds 
for these purposes has declined. Training is generally conducted by 
in-house staff* state agencies or professional associations. 

Close linkages are reported to exist between most programs and key 
services at the state and local level. Particularly close linkages are 
reported between programs and welfare, job placement and vocational 
training agencies. Close linkages are less coamonly reported with 
agencies specifically dealing with refugee affairs. Although 
inter-program and inter-service linkages are gene.'ally recognised as being 
iaq[>ortant, a substantial s^a»nt of the English language training prograas 
do net maintain close ties with other services. 



KccoaMsndfitions £re offered to foue grouim on the basis of the 
foregoir^ findinfss il) local service- providers, {2) state levol refugee 
progrsM a^iniitstrators f3) natic^ial policf^mnkesSt find (41 osganisations 
engaged in research and evaluation. 

The Issues posed by local segviee providekS have been largely 
concerned vith the quality of English language training for £f£ygtes« iTlie 
findings suggest a niaf^er o£ positive steps should be taken in this regards 

a) aiphasize the use of qualified , full-tiiis teachers having 

appropriate training* experiem^e at^ sensitivity. 

Design high-intensity instructional progreuss. 

e) Further differentiate levels of instrueti^ to tailc'c 
instruction to student needs. 

d) ProB&te goal-directed instruction with clearly defined 
expectations and outcoa^s. 

e) FOCUS on program outccmss and student success, rather than the 
process sf instruction. 

f) continue progreus renewal efforts, such as staff deveXopnent, 
technical assistance and inter-progras coordination. 

g) Continue to dovelop and share guidelines an^ standards for 
refugee English language training which say benefit other 
professionals and prograas. 

Ae issues with which states are sost. concerned deal with the 
efficiency of English language training for refugees. Survey findings 
offer several suggestions for enhancing refugee prograa services: 

a) institute program aonitoring procedures which focus on program 
outcomes and student progress. 

b) Continue technical assistance a&tivities which proaote program 
iaprove»ent and coordination of services. 

e) Establish clear priorities ai^ objectives for refugee Snglish 
language training. 

d) Establish long-ters relationshi|» with local service providers 
which will e^ihance program continuity, such as Kulti~year 
plans, operating standards and purchase of service agreeiKnts. 



Jit t&a Rational goliejy^^king level, tha mta^ky lias addressed a nusabes 
of issues directly relatecS to the quality of English language training 
opportun.tties for refugees: 

a) itie Office of Eefugee Resettleaent sponsors a substantial 
Mount of English language training for cefugeesr which is 
further supplenented by* f unS^ £ros other sources* OHR-f unded 
programs served an estisated vl49,890 refugees in FY 82 vith 
$2 g, 201 f 062 of OBR funds, which^as 43 percent of ORE social 
service dollars. This represents an expenditure of only about 
$200 per student served. Jin additioi^l $23,059; 563 froat other 
sources was estiaated to be used by the local programs. 

b) At the federal level, resources should continue to be devoted 
to technical assistance services and disseaination of 
information which benefit local service providers. In the 
past, prograas have used national technical assistance services 
extensively with a hi^ degree of satisfaction. 

c} l!ie continuity of funding for English language training should 
be encouraged at the federal level so that local service 
providers can operate stable, ongoing programs. 

^e study further addresses the need for continued ceaeatch, 
develo^Mint and evaluation concerning £^glish language training for 
refugees s | 

a) Continue research and developiaent efforts to articulate 
instructional objectives and their associated instructional 
materials and perforiftance measures. 

b) Further explore the s^cif ic relationship between general 
English language instruction and ea^loyaent-*r elated language 
instruction as the;f influemse refugee ^rticipation and 
progress in English language traini^ pr^rass* 

— * 

c) Further explore the mannner in which the organ isatioQal 
background of the local service provider influences program 
focus and performance* 

d} Itetermine the effect of increased instructional differentiation 
versus increased program accessibility on refugee participation 
and performance. 

ORR social service funds may be used to support a wide range of 
services directed toward refugee resettlement and self-suff Icienoy. 
English language traiifting plays a major role in this regard, issues 
relating to the relative service mix of English language training, 
es^loyment services and other support services caniwt be adequately 
addressed by the present survey alone. results of the survey do show 

*that refugees are gaining access to English language training within a few 
months of arrival and are successfully moving through the training 
programs, "^e direct effects of formal language training on refugees* 
acon^isition of English and employment, however, must be examined by 
continued research, including subsequent phases of the current study. 
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APPENDIX 

IiOKK&7£V& TABLES OF g£^ ENGLISH LAN(SIA6£ 
TSAIIillSG PHC3GRAM CHARACTERISTICS 



1 itorMuitive distrllbution o£ the nuaber ot* locations «t which organisations 
provide eefuge« Bnglish languafe training ilAL] 

9 

2 itorsative distribution of the pescehtage of local service providers' 
cliontele who are refugees in FY S2 {LA4} m 

3 lioriBative distrihution c£ the cost per refugee student instructional hour 
in ?^ 82 (LB2J 

4 Noraative di* rlbution o£ the nui&er of fuIX-tifii^ teachers employed in 
English language training prograss CLDI} 

5 Itoroative distribution of the nuaber of part-time teachers ei^Ioyed in 
English language training pr^grmis C^^} 

6 Noraative distribution of th^ nuaber of course levels offered concurrently 
by local service providers CLB2) 

7 Noraative distribution of the average nuaber of hours per day a class is 
offered by local service providers fLE2} 

8 Noraative distribution of the average weeks per term classes are offered 
by local service providers 

g Noraative distributi&n of the nuaber of students per teacher in English 
laniguage training classes tLE2> 

10 Noraative distribution of the percentage of English language training paid 
teachers who are full-tiae (LDl} 

11 Noraative distribution of the percentage of English language training 
prograa funds directly devoted to instructional costs |LB1| 

\ 
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CaiMms 1«9 ASS SEf(K»SS IK FSf 82 
{n - IS?) 



^KCAnt of Ffisecat o£ Quwlativ* Percent 
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I-S 20 20 
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NORMATIVE DZSTRIBUTXOH OF THE TIMBER OF PilBT-TIKB 
tEACHSRS SH^imm ZH SIISZ.XSH I.A^»IASS ORiiZKIlSS PHOCSBAMS 
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WSmSIVS SISTSIBIITIOK OF WSB KUKBBR OF OCKmSS liEVSLS 
0FFS8SD COKCORBSMS&Sr BY LOCAL SSI^ICE PBOITXCSBS 

Cn * 135} 

Iftaabeg of Ooar«e tMVBlm pgrecnfe of Pgcsggaa^ Cttaiilafeivg Peieent 

1 14 14 

2 12 26 

3 21 47 

4 14 61 

5 U 72 
4 8 80 
7 5 85 



8 j 5 90 

9 5 95 

10 1 36 

11 OS motm 4 130 



V 



14 

16 



wosmviys msmmrsxon of tbs avbragb siUKBSR of hduks psr 

IDAt A CLASS XS OFPSSSS B¥ LOai& SERVXCg 



/ Sours P^t Say 





PeeeeRt e£ ggograas 
4 

26 
44 
44 

7 
4 

i , 



7 
32 
76 
88 
9S 
99 
ISO 



?^X« 8 

mmiTlVB DISTRXSOTIOK 0? 7HB AVBSM^ OF «&EKS PER TERM 

CLASSS^ ARS OFfSRSO B¥ T07A£. SER?X^ SSmtD^ 

Cn - 1791 



Weeks gcr gera gegcent of grograas Oiaailative gercent 

1-9 8 8 

10-19 S3 €1 

20-29 12 73 

30-39 6 79 

40-49 6 85 

50 or aot« 15 100 



15 

' 17 



mmhtivE DiBTRmfriQn op tbb nmsm op mssmm per 

TSACSSR III S1IS£«ISB LJUi^ia^ TSAItiXIiS CZASSSS 

(B « 1821 



lkUib«£ of StudsBts 

7 
19 
42 

65 
83 
93 
96 
97 
100 



1«$ 


7 


5-9 


12 


10-14 


23 


15-19 


23 


20-24 


18 


25-29 


10 


30-34 


3 


35-39 


1 


40 OS MOT* 


3 



\ 



\ 



7a&l« 10 



wstrnTiVB nrnTstmoTim of tss VEBSsmum op EaiB£>zsB 
ummm Tmmtm paid teachs&s nbo jiss Fi^jcHraa 

(n « 206} 



Pe£ccnt of ^M^srs 

Fttll-Tiiae Percent of Pgograas ' Caa^Iatiya PcgceRt 

6 55 55 

1-9 4 ' 59 

10-19 . 3 62 

20-29 5 67 

30-39 .2 69 

40-49 3 72 

50-59 S 77 

60-69 ^ 1 78 

70-79 2 80 

80-89 1 81 

90-MO 19 100 



16 



18 



Table 11 



mSmTlVZ DISTRZBOTIOli OP TBS P£BtS»T/Ge OF ENGLISH LANGUAQB 

TiUiZKiNG mossm funds mBssccus umysm to instructzonm* costs 

! (n » 177J 



P«rc«nt«f • of FunSs 
for liistg«efeic»i 

10-19 
20-2S 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 
8S-S9 

90.10 e 



gereant of weomBwm 

I 
1 
1 
7 
8 

10 
11 
16 
IB 
27 



Ciiiaul&tivc gereent 

1 

2 

3 
10 
18 
28 
39 . 
55 \ 
73 \ 
100 \ 



17 

19 



